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any sacrifice for him. He was happy with his
grandmother. His wants were few; and with a few
years more of study he could take care of himself.
He did n't need schools or teachers; he knew how
to study by himself; in short, he showed, along with
his manly consideration for his mother, the simple
optimism of youth.

In the latter part of 1854 Mrs. Green accepted
Mr. Stoughton's proposal of marriage.  The ques-
tion then arose as to Edmund's future home. His
mother wanted him with her, now that she was to
have a home of her own. The grandparents, how-
ever, were inconsolable at the thought of giving up
their charge, having tended him through his in-
fancy and early boyhood, just as he was entering
on the most interesting period of his development,
and they could not relinquish him without much
sorrow.   It is probable that the decisioa finally
reached was largely owing to the wl^ies of Ed-
mund himself. Much as he loved his mother, he did
not wish to live in New York City.  He hated its
confinement, its narrow streets, and its noise. He
loved Middletown, its quiet, its freedom, its near-
ness to the country where he could enjoy nature
at his will. He dearly loved his grandparents, and
their home was the only real home he had known.
He wished to remain with them; and in his boyish
way he pleaded to have his wishes respected. They
were respected, and it was decided that he should
remain with his grandparents.


